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Culture and Education 


By Duan Gorat Muxkers1 


Mr. Mouxersi, who was awarded the John Newbery Medal for 
1928, offers an explanation of Hindu culture that also wncon- 
sciously explains the enviable success of his stories for young 


people in America. 


HE book I like most, and have dedi- 

cated to my mother, is “Hindu 
Fables,”’ more than one of which I heard 
from her own lips. 

I told the little “Hindu Fables” in 
English to my mother’s grandson who 
was born in America. My boy heard 
them again and again until he was seven. 
By that time they had become clear 
enough to deserve being set down in 
writing. 

This transcribing of Hindu cradle-tales 
from Indian folk-speech into modern Eng- 
lish is an arduous task, if not an in- 
soluble problem. First of all, today 
there is hardly any current folk-speech 
in the English language, outside of slang. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the folk- 
language of Britain must have been won- 
derful. India, which still lingers in the 
seventeenth century, has a marvellous 
common-speech. If in manufacture the 
English-speaking world has moved on 
from the hand-loom to industrialism, in 
the matter of story-telling it has passed 
from folk-lore to slang and realistic fic- 
tion. 

On the contrary, in Hindustan we are 


still trying to preserve the 
wheel and folk-utterance. As a trans- 
lator of my people’s matchless speech, I 
had a hard time discovering, in the Eng- 
lish of our twentieth century, an idiom 
picturesque and direct enough to convey 
the very simple art of the common peo- 
ple’s speech of the Orient. Slang is too 
direct. The so-called picturesque English 
prevalent in the Senate and Congress is 
too involved. At last, worried almost to 
despair, I tried to invent an arrange- 
ment of words that would translate at 
least a bulk of the grace and directness 
of my native tongue. My solution of this 
problem has been the chief preoccupation 
of all my works. 

In “Hindu Fables” for once I find I 
have come upon a style that renders the 
directness of India’s folk-idiom into the 
kind of English that is not too harsh nor 
too picturesque. That is why I call these 
fables my best effort. In them I had to 
keep up to the high level of my mother’s 
simple narrative. 

There was another thing that I had in 
mind, too: namely, to convey the wisdom 
of life that Indians are taught by par- 
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ents through folk-tales. You will notice 
in the “Hindu Fables” two kinds of 
morals stressed. The first is a useful 
everyday business moral, and the second 
is the transcendental morality through 
which men find God. The former stresses 
the science of surviving in our struggle 
against the unfair bully and the brute. 
The latter insists that, after we have 
overcome a conscienceless adversary, we 
must eliminate all materialism from our 
lives and make an effort to find God. 

Thus, the two moral codes run parallel 
for a while; then they are harmonized, 
as for example in the life of “Raghu, the 
Cook,” the last fable. My mother used 
to emphasize that the two forms of ethics 
do not conflict, but come together. At 
the end the spiritual dominates and per- 
meates the utilitarian morality, lifting it 
to a high plane. 

What has been made explicit in the 
“Fables” remains implicit in all the other 
books. In every one of my books hides 
a lesson. “Kari, the Elephant” is the 
history of a practical, as well as spirit- 
ual, relationship that a Hindu is taught 
to establish between man and the four- 
footed beasts. 

“Hari, the Jungle Lad” contains the 
statement that man must understand and 
reverence all nature. He must not admit 
any conflict between nature and civiliza- 
tion. In order to achieve this end, I had 
to fall back on many persons’ experi- 
ences, with which “Hari, the Jungle Lad” 
is replete. 

Now we come to “Gay-Neck,” which 
some people call my best work. Most of 
it is a record of my experiences with 
about forty pigeons and their leader. 
Alas, as I went on writing the book, I 
had to go beyond my experiences, and 
had to draw upon those of the trainers 
of army pigeons. Anyway, the message 
implicit in the book is that man and the 
winged animals are brothers. 
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The most valuable “juvenile” that I 
have written is “Ghond: the Hunter.” In 
it I have sought to render the inmost 
things of Hindu life into English. It has 
been the ambition of my life to put into 
the hands of American boys and girls, 
about sixteen years old, a document that 
will portray the living soul of a Hindu 
boy. I hope boys and girls between six- 
teen and eighteen can be persuaded to 
read “Ghond: the Hunter.” 

Last of all, “Chief of the Herd.” How 
did I think of it? An American friend 
suggested the central idea of the book. 
Then as I meditated on it, from day to 
day, the Hindu ideal of a leader and 
leadership thrust itself to the foreground. 
At this stage a third thing entered the 
story of the Chief. This proved to be 
the most important feature of the book. 
In fact, it is so important that I must 
discuss it at length. 

Today in America we are eager to 
train a generation of leaders. America 
must produce titanic men and women who 
will leave their imprints on the pages of 
art, philosophy, religion, and science. 
We should plan to rear a generation that 
will lead us towards noble heights. At 
this writing I feel as if I discern the 
faces of a coming group of leaders among 
the children who are playing in the 
prairies, in the cities, and in the moun- 
tains of North America. To them I am 
sending out “Sirdar, Chief of the Herd,” 
in order to suggest to them what the life 
of a leader is in the jungle, the labora- 
tory of Nature where she has solved that 
problem. They should know the ideals 
and habits that go to make a natural 
leader. A holy man of modern India has 
said, “Character is the sum total of 
habits.” The habits that our children 
are forming today will largely determine 
the character of their leadership to- 
morrow. 


I am afraid “Chief of the Herd” is an 
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ambitious book. It does aim to speak of 
leadership to boys and girls of any age 
between seven and seventeen. Whether 
the book has missed its mark, I shall 
leave to my young friends to decide. 

In the meantime, let me repeat that be- 
hind each one of my books the reader will 
discover a moral. I believe that there is 
no point in writing for the young, if one 
has no ethical convictions to set forth be- 
fore them. We, their elders, must sin- 
cerely express our conclusions, both 
moral and spiritual, before the young. 
To examine and appreciate our ideals is 
one of their rights. 

Any worth-while work of art, whether 
the Buddhist Jataka Tales or Aesop’s 
Fables, was composed by ancient story- 
tellers in order to “teach the wise con- 
duct of life” to boys and girls, as well as 
to the adults of their time. What nobler 
example. can we moderns follow than the 
ones set forth by the teachers of Greece 
and India? 

Art for art’s sake, stories without 
morals can be the ideals of those who do 
not take the craft of juvenile story- 
writing seriously. Children of all epochs 
and every race want to hear and ex- 
amine morals, provided they come out of 
a story as simply as fruits from a living 
tree. 

In recent months I have received let- 
ters from India about the decline of 
story-telling among the young. Not 
only that: one correspondent has gone so 
far as to intimate that India has no 
juvenile literature. What a statement in 
a country of the Jatakas, the Panchatan- 
tra, and the Katha! India has the 
largest body of juvenile literature in the 
world. 

In my childhood I heard a great many 
tales from my elders, of which later, in 
an American University, a Sanskritist 
identified the source: it was the Katha 
Sarit Sagara. He was amazed at the 
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fund of Sanskrit lore that I carried un- 
der my skull. Now, seeing that the true 
psychological moment had arrived, I de- 
scribed to him the exact way I had heard 
the stories in a Bengali home. Need I 
say that this amazed him all the more? 

Because our tales have been preserved 
orally, no literary man thinks of calling 
it literature, which is not its fault. At 
a single glance one can see that some of 
the very best literature of many lands 
has come down to us by word of mouth. 
Untold generations have memorized and 
chanted the Rig and other Vedas. 
Homer’s epics were recited from memory 
centuries before they were committed to 
writing. In southern India, even to this 
day, one hears the Sanskrit Ramayana 
chanted by girls of good families. As 
for the Ramayana of Tulsidas, one can 
hear it many times over from almost 
every person in northern India. 

Like the priceless gems already men- 


tioned, the best juvenile stories have 


been orally preserved in India. There 
one can find innumerable children who 
can not read and write, yet they have 
heard and memorized the fables of the 
Hitopodesha, the Indian model for La 
Fontaine, and many of the Jatakas, the 
Indian equivalent of Aesop and the 
Biblical parables rolled in one. 

It is better to teach the young the 
tales by word of mouth than to make 
them read mediocre stories written by 
the so-called modern juvenile artists. 
These men resemble genius in nothing but 
their fecundity. 

In the province of Bengal, which I 
know most intimately, a child hears 
stories from three kinds of story-tellers. 
His nurse and his mother begin the 
process at home. Elders, known and un- 
known to the young, can be frequently 
seen telling stories under the shelter of a 
vast banyan. Then there are the Kath- 
akas of the temples and the minstrels in 
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the streets. In my own case, all my 
knowledge of and my ability to recite 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata, two of the greatest epics of man- 
kind, I owe to those three sources. My 
inference is that because stories were told 
to me, I in turn developed the habit of 
story-telling. 

The art of story-telling, which is the 
predecessor of story-writing, comes from 
the East. The travel of Indian fables to 
Europe and the rest of the world has 
been conceded by all competent scholars. 
Take the “Five Tantras.” It is said that 
the Panchatantra has been translated 
into more alien tongues than Shakes- 
peare. 

Let us not forget that the fables 
called Panchatantra are told by parents, 
friends, and teachers in Indian to the 
young. Very few of us read them. 

About three years ago, when Professor 
Arthur Ryder brought out his new trans- 
lation of the Panchatantra for the 
young of the United States, it sold more 
than a dozen editions in one winter. In 
passing, I might add that Ryder’s is 
the only translation that carries over 
into English the poetry and excellence of 
the original. However, the Panchatantra 
has proven that our Hindu juvenile 
literature can be most popular among 
the American young. 

In the presence of such glaring evi- 
dence to the contrary, to exclaim that 
we have no adequate juvenile literature is 
blasphemy. Our literature is so beauti- 
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ful that for centuries it has captivated 
our people. Because we have been 
charmed by it, we have taken the pleas- 
ant trouble of memorizing it generation 
after generation. Very few countries in 
the world today can show such high ap- 
preciation of classical literature as we 
possess. And our greatest source of 
pride lies in the fact that our classical 
tales are our folk-tales. This indicates 
the noble height that folk-culture can 
achieve. There is no other folk-culture 
which can surpass that of India. 

Now I implore you to think of culture, 
because it is the more essential part of 
man. Of all the races of your Western 
antiquity, whom do you hark back to 
most? The Greeks. Why? Because 
they were the most cultured. Homer was 
blind. He could not read and write. 
Yet you owe your greatest epics to him. 
So do not confuse education with cul- 
ture. If you want any further proofs, 
go to India where you have the most 
cultured, but uneducated, race. 

At last, I think I have explained to 
you the why and how of my own writing 
in English. I have transcribed into the 
English language some of our folk- 
stories and folk-experiences because, to 
me, there is nothing finer to write. A 
writer must become the secretary of his 
people. As their servant, he deserves 
our attention. If you have paid atten- 
tion to me, it is not because I am any- 
body, but because, as a servant of the 
Indian folk, I have done my duty. 





“There is nothing more fatal to creative living and to creative thinking 
than to be always imitating or trying to imitate some one else. How can one 


be himself when he is trying to be some one else? 


How can a man hope to 


be creator of anything original, even on an humble s¢ale, if he insists on 


being an imitator of some one else? 
man to be his natural self. 


We men hope and expect every other 
Sincerity is the big ‘it? of creative thinking.” 
—From Ernest Dimnet’s “The Art of Thinking.” 











Collaboration 


By Dora ALBERT 


Miss Albert’s previous series on writing and selling the personal- 
ity sketch and feature article was a popular feature in Tue 
Writer during the past four months. 


ad two people collaborate in the 
same way,” declared Faith Bald- 
win when I asked her how she and Achmed 
Abdullah had worked out “Broadway In- 
terlude” together. 

Collaboration in a work of non-fiction 
is one thing; in a piece of creative writ- 
ing quite another. In article writing, one 
person gathers the facts; the other pre 
sents them. But for two people to write 
fiction together is for them to blend mys- 
teriously two points of view, similar yet 
different, to put into their work the 
product of two minds reacting to the 
same thing. The result is a subtle alchemy 
in which the elements have become so well 
blended that it is impossible to state at 
which point one leaves off and the other 
begins. 

Frequently the inexperienced writer, 
becoming interested in a plot of his own, 
seeks the help of the competent craftsman 
in making his story salable. But such 
attempts at collaboration are likely to 
end disastrously, according to Faith 
Baldwin and her literary agent, Jean 
Wick. 

“Any one who can write worth-while 
fiction,” Miss Wick added her conviction 
to Miss Baldwin’s, “can evolve her own 
plots. In collaboration there must be no 
meeting of the competent and the incom- 
petent or of two people who are not both 
skilled craftsmen. I shall go further and 
say that successful collaboration depends 
on sympathy and understanding between 
two people who have a common back- 
ground of experience, but different view- 


points. Between two people who do not 
know and have never met each other, col- 
laboration is to be discouraged.” 

Faith Baldwin and Achmed Abdullah 
knew each other. They knew in common 
the characters and the atmosphere of 
Broadway. From girlhood Miss Baldwin 
had met the people of the stage. Captain 
Abdullah, a skilled playwright whose 
plays had been sold to different producers, 
knew them also. Knew that actors were 
people who would play a part in any situ- 
ation. Knew that they were children liv- 
ing in a world of make-believe. Knew 
that when they were most sincere, they 
were acting most—were unconsciously 
dramatizing themselves. 

Together Faith Baldwin and Captain 
Abdullah talked of the people of the 
theatre, exchanged anecdotes and impres- 
sions. Finally they decided to collaborate 
on a novel of the stage. 

The characters of the novel were 
evolved first. They dominate and over- 
shadow the action. So lifelike are they 
that a number of people have tried to find 
their counterparts on Broadway. They 
have identified Leo Cardoza with every 
prominent producer, yet he was not in- 
tended for any one person but was rather 
a mélage of all the producers the two 
authors had ever known. The portrait 
of Cardoza is, therefore, a composite 
photograph of about eight different men. 
Belasco’s physical attributes and his 
suavity are there, to be sure, but there is a 
hint of every other producer on the stage. 
Vivid indeed is the description of this 
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man, “with his smooth, cleverly benign, 
clean-shaven face, his eloquent, priestly 
hands, and, hiding his light-gray suit, his 
silk robe of royal purple which, cut like 
a cassock, seemed to breathe Christian 
defiance at the Hebraic beak of a nose.” 

Another character, a snooping Broad- 
way columnist, has been identified with 
one of New York’s leading purveyers of 
gossip. The man has himself admitted 
this to be his portrait. “He was a news- 
paper columnist who knew every one on 
Broadway, a walking Blue Book of the 
Roaring Forties, a living encyclopedia of 
all the gossip, scandal, dirt, and low-down 
between Thirty-Fourth Street and Co- 
lumbus Circle . . . He was the sort of 


person whom possible gossip itches with- 
out relief until he has pinned it down and 
put it in wary, slurring type right next 
to the editorial page.” 

“But,” laughed Faith Baldwin, “neither 
Achmed Abdullah nor I ever met him. 


The character we created was fictitious— 
our idea of a typical columnist.” 

Once or twice each week the co-authors 
of “Broadway Interlude” met together 
and soaked up atmosphere and char- 
acters. Only gradually the plot evolved. 
The central theme was to be the story of 
the love of the older woman, Katherine 
Healy, for the producer—a point which 
most of the critics have missed in their 
absorption with the story of the two 
young lovers—the playwright and the 
actress. 

At about their fourth conference, the 
two novelists sketched the rough notes for 
the plot, and made brief notes on the 
physical and the mental traits of the 
characters. 

“After we had worked out the plot to- 
gether,” explained Faith Baldwin, “I 
made the first rough summary of the 
story, with Captain Abdullah doing the 
elaboration. This was passed back and 
forth between us, each offering sugges- 
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tions, criticisms, and eliminations—but 
chiefly eliminations. So rich was the back- 
ground that our problem was chiefly to 
take from it the material we needed to 
give the story unity and singleness in the 
point of view.” 

When the two authors had in this way, 
after much jockeying of the story back 
and forth, arrived at a_ satisfactory 
method of handling the plot, they divided 
it roughly into parts. In this, their train- 
ing in the writing of serials was invalu- 
able, for they had an almost automatic 
knowledge of where the climaxes ought to 
come. Although the novel was not planned 
for serialization, its breaking up into 
parts, after the summary of the whole had 
been completed, was desirable from the 
point of view of careful elaboration of 
each part. 

Miss Baldwin wrote the first rough 
draft of the first installment, Achmed 
Abdullah the elaboration of the first, and 
the first draft of the second. Faith 
Baldwin elaborated the second install- 
ment and went into the third. 

“Each of us,” commented Faith Bald- 
win, “enjoyed the other’s give and take, 
for the point of view of Captain Abdullah 
was European, while mine was typically 
American.” 

Abdullah’s vigorous style gave the nar- 
rative strength; Faith Baldwin gave it 
sweetness and a feminine point of view. 

There is no patchwork in the finished 
piece of work. Neither author can turn 
to the novel and say, “This paragraph 
is mine, that yours.” With the exception 
of a phrase here and there, the whole 
thing is thoroughly the product of both 
minds. 

One incident the writers do, however, 
remember. They had sought and sought 
for some reply for Rita, the actress, to 
make when the producer praises another 
woman, “She is like a lily—like dewdrops 
on a lily....” How could any one 
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answer one so fatuous, so sentimental, one 
who could play a part so well and deceive 
himself even in the playing? 

At midnight after one of their weekly 
conferences, Captain Abdullah’s ’*phone 
rang insistently. In a sleepy voice he 
answered. On the other end of the wire 
Faith Baldwin was saying triumphantly, 
“T’ve got it—the perfect phrase for Rita 
—‘Boloney!’ ” 

That phrase is hers, of course, but in 
other parts of the book, if you attempted 
to dissect the novel and discover the 
authorship of various incidents, you 
would become entangled in a labyrinth 
of errors. For there is the conversation 
between the two actresses, which you 
would be almost certain to attribute to 
Faith Baldwin. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
Captain Abdullah, becoming interested at 
this point, let himself go and was largely 
responsible for the interchange between 
the two. 

So much did the two novelists enjoy 
their exchange of viewpoints that they 
are planning a trilogy together. The 
second book, “Park Avenue Zoo,” will be 
a heavier, more serious, Dreiseresque con- 
troversial novel in which Beck, a minor 
character in the first book, will play a 
leading part as financier. The novel will 
consider the problem of what the Jews 
have contributed to American civilization, 
and will take up the relationship between 
the artistic, professional, and financial 
classes. The third in the series, “Diver- 
sities on Lower Fifth,” will be the develop- 
ment of a new narrative technique in 
which the figures will be sharply etched 
and silhouetted and the style will move 
at a quick, staccato tempo. 

What have the two writers to gain 
from this collaboration? 








“Knowing that whatever I write will 
be elaborated and improved upon, I can 
let myself go without research or careful 
polishing of the style,” explained Faith 
Baldwin. “For instance, I knew nothing 
of rehearsals, but I went ahead and de- 
scribed one, confident of the fact that, if 
I made any mistakes, Captain Abdullah 
would catch me up on them. He, on the 
other hand, said that he was glad to have 
the rough work sketched out first so that 
he might have something to build upon.” 

Both writers keep regular hours, al- 
though Faith Baldwin confesses that it 
is hard for her to settle down to work— 
that she will toy with a pencil, pull down 
a window shade, pull it up again, open 
the inkwell, close it again, do anything to 
postpone the time when she must actually 
start writing. Yet once she has begun, 
the work sweeps her along and she is as 
reluctant to leave it as she was to take 
it up. 

But it is something more than this en- 
thusiasm once she has begun which ac- 
counts for the success of the collabora- 
tion between the two novelists. 

Jean Wick, Faith Baldwin’s agent and 
wife of Achmed Abdullah, whom they de- 
scribe as their third and not very silent 
partner, explains it, “Only two people 
who know and understand each other can 
be successful collaborators. Their sym- 
pathy and common background is at the 
basis of the fun they have in working 
together.” 

There is nothing in their experience to 
encourage the amateur to rush into a 
collaboration. For skilled craftsmen, 
there may be the joy of working together. 
But for the rest, the lonely road and a 
high goal at its end. 














Liquidation 


Aw admirable editorial from the New York Times. 


A* the present juncture it is reason- 
ably safe to predict a sharp de- 
cline, perhaps a drastic decline, for other 
quotations than those which engage the 
interest and affections of Messrs. Dow, 
Jones & Co. The stock market has been 
only one of several mediums in which the 
jazz spirit attained magnificent self- 
expression. It should not be the only 
one to experience the pains of readjust- 
ment. 

What, to strike out at random, is to 
be expected of the Literary Stock Ticker? 
What, particularly, of the issues in 
which there has been such a runaway mar- 
ket with such unprecedented highs—Sex 
common, Roughneck preferred, Consoli- 
dated Satire, Advance Debunkage? This 


department’s forecast is for a heavy 
slump. Within the next six months it ex- 
pects to see a notable decline in the pub- 
lishers’ offerings of emancipated ladies, 


fictional and historical. It expects to 
encounter fewer pungent Elizabethanisms 
in the book titles and dialogue. Literary 
leerage and winkage, quoted as high as 
750 ex dividend, may be down to 12 be- 
fore the year is out. 

Our reason for this expected fall in 
values on the book market is precisely the 
reason for the collapse in Wall Street. 
The quotations have lost all contact with 
realities. In both cases the ticker has 
hypnotized itself out of all awareness of 
the basic situation. Take Wall Street. 
America is prosperous, but Wall Street 
marked up its prices to a hyper-super- 
prosperity that is not to be found even 
in a country with an annual income of 
one hundred million dollars. Mergers and 
consolidations have brought economies in 
production. But Wall Street has carried 


on as if mergers had reduced the cost of 
production to considerably below zero. 
Two things became a matter of accepted 
creed in Wall Street at the height of the 
dance: that in America all the historic 
laws of political economy had been abol- 
ished, and that, in addition, the stock 
market had been emancipated from all 
dependence upon anything outside of its 
own sweet will. The lid was off and 
everything went. 

It has been the same with the “revolu- 
tion” in morals and manners and stand- 
ards which the literary ticker of the last 
decade has been so busily registering. 
It is not to be denied that the American 
people since the war have gone in for un- 
precedented boldness in living and frank- 
ness in speech. But unprecedented does 
not, after all, mean unrestrained. Yet 
that is the impression conveyed by the 
quotations on the book-market tape of 
the last decade. Americans, along with 
the rest of the world, are passing through 
an age of skepticism with regard to es- 
tablished standards and reputations. But 
they have not run amuck to anywhere 
near the extent suggested by the jazz 
biographers and sociologists. Despite 
prohibition and the country clubs on 
Saturday night, it might always have 
been obvious to any one not in the liter- 
ary market that the American people are 
not exclusively engaged in sex experi- 
mentation, as the quotations would sug- 
gest. Americans are far less disillusioned 
than the stark-and-bark literature would 
suggest. Americans in the mass are 
much smaller practitioners of profanity 
and barroom humor than the dominant 
tone on the book Curb would suggest. 
In other words, there has been in this 
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country a frantic bidding up of Sex com- 
mon and Speakeasy preferred by specu- 
lators writing for the rise. The literary 
market, like Wall Street, has become ap- 
parently a law unto itself. The lid was 
off and everything went. Now deflation 
is due. 

Last March, at the climax of the dance 
in Wall Street, it was suggested in this 
column that responsibility for the run- 
away market rested perhaps with a set 
of speculators not usually mentioned in 
the gossip of the Street. The specula- 
tions at fault were not those of Messrs. 
Durant, Meehan and Cutten, but those of 
Messrs. Einstein, Eddington, Planck, and 
other specialists in the New Physics. It 
was suggested that Wall Street was 
hardly to be blamed for believing that, in 
an age of Relativity, anything went. It 
was no longer true that anything which 
went up: must come down—stocks in- 


cluded; for Einstein had proved that 


there is no up and no down. It was no 
longer necessary that the price of stocks 
should bear some relation to earnings; 
for Heisenberg had proved that the laws 
of cause and effect no longer operate. It 
was not to be expected that Wall Street 
should bethink itself of what happened 
to other booms and inflations; for Ein- 
stein had abolished Time and there was 
no before and no after, and no 1873 and 
no 1907 and 1920, and nothing but one 
big good time that would never end. 
Today Wall Street knows better. No 
matter what Einstein has found out 
about the nebula in Andromeda and 
curved space, in New York City in the 
year 1929, things which have gone up are 
bound to come down, if there is nothing 
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substantial to hold them up. The world 
may have recently become unrecognizable, 
as it is the custom to remark; but if you 
should choose to step out of a ten-story 
window on Times Square, you are certain 
to get just as badly hurt in accordance 
with Einstein’s geodesic lines as you 
would in accordance with Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s law of gravitation. The revolution 
in mathematics has not quite reached the 
point where a stock earning 2 per cent. 
and selling at 500 is just as reasonable 
as a stock earning 7 per cent. and sell- 
ing at 187. 

Outside of Wall Street it is reasonable 
to expect a similar awakening, though 
not so sudden and rude, to the facts of 
life in America as they are. Whatever 
may be going on in the distant star clus- 
ters and inside the electrons, the order 
of nature and of man in nature has not 
been stood on its head for us on earth 
and in the United States. Despite sky- 
scrapers and cigarettes and short skirts 
and salty vocabularies and easier family 
bonds, the main outlines of life today are 
still recognizable: provided, that is, we 
look at life instead of looking at the 
juicy formulas in the books and the 
devastating epigrams in the studios. Be- 
tween what the American people have 
read about themselves these last half- 
dozen years and what they have actually 
lived, the spread is easily as great as be- 
tween Wall Street’s highs and the actual 
earnings. 

It may yet be revealed, upon further 
inquiry, that there are still such things 
as before and after, causes and conse- 
quences, up and down; perhaps even, 
high and low. 














Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Dagny young reporter in a 
small western town once asked Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher of the 
Saturday Evening Post, if he could de- 
scribe briefly the reasons for the success 
of this magazine, probably the best known 
in the world. 

“T realize you are a very busy man,” 
confided the cub, “but if you could tell 
me in a few words .. .” 

Now it is an essential part of Mr. 
Curtis’ character that he smiled at the 
reporter’s ingenuousness, even as he did 
in retelling the anecdotes recently before 
a large gathering of Boston business men, 
and also that he had, waiting in the store- 
house of his keenly alert mind, an apt 
reply. 

“The success of the Post,” he said, 
“can be explained in three words—George 
Horace Lorimer.” 

Mr. Curtis, while talking to Tue 
Wrirter’s reporter, confessed that he him- 
self probably knows less today about the 
present policies of the Post than many 
of its readers. This is because for six- 
teen years he has been chiefly interested 
in his two great newspapers, the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and the New York 
Evening Post. He has had the courage 
to leave the Saturday Evening Post, as 
well as the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Country Gentleman, strictly in the hands 
of the editors whom he chose to manage 
them. , 

To the public, and it is not a small 
one, that likes to cherish the thought of 
the great days of New England’s literary 
and publishing world being past forever, 
it may be wise to recall the fact that 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis and George Horace 
Lorimer both gained their first experience 
in Boston. And like Benjamin Franklin, 
they migrated to Philadelphia. 


There is perhaps a lesson for all writers 
in the career of Mr. Lorimer as the Post’s 
principal proprietor describes it. Mr. 
Lorimer, when a young man, entered the 
employ of the great Armour packing 
plant in Chicago. He did not like the 
work; even then he had his eye on writing 
and journalism in its best sense. So, al- 
though against Mr. Armour’s advice, he 
gave up his future and a $5000 salary at 
twenty-five years of age. With the small 
savings he had managed to store away in 
the bank, he put himself through a course 
of journalism at Bowdoin College, after 
which he found work on the Boston Post. 

“The rumor goes,” chuckled Mr. Curtis, 
“that he asked for a raise and was re- 
fused. Anyway, he came to me in 1898, 
and I’ve heard it said no one even to this 
day is now refused a raise on the Boston 
Post !” 

The story of how Mr. Curtis chanced 
to acquire the Saturday Evening Post is 
an intensely interesting one. Mr. Curtis, 
moreover, knows how to tell it simply but 
strikingly. He had already been publish- 
ing the Ladies’ Home Journal for nearly 
ten years when he decided his firm needed 
another magazine to print to keep its 
wheels going smoothly. He had always 
been interested in the Post with its con- 
tinuous appearance since 1728. But, al- 
though in the early 1890s the circulation 
was down to about 2,000, the owner 
would not sell. He had gone to Chicago 
hoping to make his fortune, then to use 
the Post as a plaything. One day the ex- 
ecutor of this man’s estate came to Mr. 
Curtis with the news that he had died 
and his widow did not wish to raise the 
money necessary to get out the current 
week’s edition. Mr. Curtis also did not 
feel he cared to finance proceedings in 
this way, so he offered $1,000 for a mag- 
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azine owning no copyright and printed 
with worn-out type. He thought he was 
paying through the nose, because he dis- 
covered afterwards that the Post’s former 
owner owed eight thousand dollars in back 
rent. 

The Post is a monument to Mr. Curtis’ 
constancy and complete devotion to one 
idea. Early in life he came to Boston 
from Portland, Maine, where he was born 
in 1850. When a lad of barely eighteen, 
he chanced to read in the New York 
Weekly Magazine a business-fiction story 
by a man named Richard E. Kimball. It 
appealed to him so much that, despite all 
the scoffing of his friends, he kept the idea 
of a journal built around just such 
articles and fiction. For a time he did 
advertising work with the Boston Times. 
In 1876 he moved to Philadelphia. There 
he commenced publishing a paper called 
the Tribune and Farmer. Ten years later 
he established the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“By 1895,” grinned Mr. Curtis whimsi- 
cally, “I figured I had all the women on 
my subscription lists, so I looked around 
for a magazine that would appeal to the 
men. The trouble was the women started 
reading the Post, toc.” 

But Mr. Curtis believes that the salva- 
tion of every good publication lies in this 
tendency of readers to skip around. 

“If they stay with you too loyally, 
they will eventually begin to think the 
magazine is going down hill.” 

Here again Mr. Curtis, although stat- 
ing that he himself was no writer, but 
only an advertising man, drew an indirect 
analogy for authors. When they “ring 
the bell,” let them continue courageously 
to write the kind of story they themselves 
like. If it happens to be good and they 
are not just repeating themselves, readers 
may turn away temporarily, but sooner 
or later they will return. 

It was on January first, 1913, that Mr. 
Curtis purchased the Philadelphia Public 
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Ledger, and the following December, the 
New York Evening Post. Since that time 
he has become more and more engrossed in 
advertising from the point of view of the 
newspaper medium. It is a thought that 
many writers might well bear in mind, 
when they glance about in search of new 
markets and new contacts, that Mr. 
Curtis appreciates both the value and the 
dangers of publicity. 

“Good advertising carefully planned,” 
he said, “can make you. Careless adver- 
tising, publicity of the wrong kind, can 
as easily break you.” 

As an instance, he cited the hazard he 
himself ran into, unsuspectingly, imme- 
diately following his purchase of the Post. 
A young man whom he chose temporarily 
as editor, had lined up a series of “big 
aame” interviews. A literary agent had got 
these articles together. Several of them 
proved to be fakes, the others taken from 
the files of contemporary magazines. Mr. 
Curtis “junked” them all and continued to 
“beg, borrow, and steal” all the money he 
could lay his hands on, in order to make 
known the true worth of the Post. He be- 
lieves that the men who took over this 
paper in 1821 showed good judgment when 
they boldly rubbed out the name given it 
by Benjamin Franklin. For there were at 
that time nearly half a dozen gazettes 
published in Philadelphia. Franklin’s 
Pennsylvania Gazette, famous though it 
was, was merely one of them. And Mr. 
Curtis considers that he himself simply 
imitated this courageous stroke by taking 
the Post from its obscure address, of 
which only a few Philadelphians were 
aware, and making its new office face on 
Independence Square. For that is the 
one quality in human life, or in business, 
or in writing, that Mr. Curtis admires 
and believes in as he nears the threshold 
of his eightieth birthday—the quality of 
Courage. 


W. E. H. 








A Matter of Copyright 


(As reported in the Publishers’ Weekly) 


Sept. 24, 1929. 
To the Editor of The Publishers’. Weekly: 


In explanation of their efforts to ex- 
clude from this country the British edi- 
tion of “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
the American publishers of the “revised 


version” have issued the following state- 
ment: 


“The English edition is refused en- 
try by the customs authorities at our 
request because its importation is in 
violation of copyright laws of the 
United States. We do not consider 
the complete English text of ‘All 
Quiet’ obscene, lewd, or lascivious. 
But . . . we know of no reason why 
we should sit back and permit serious 
interference with its sale through il- 
legal importation in large quantities 
of the unexpurgated English edition.” 


I have been surprised that this frank 
declaration has not aroused more com- 
ment among booklovers. By their own 
admission, the American publishers modi- 
fied the language of the original English 
edition in its most striking characteristic 
and suppressed entirely one episode of 
which Alexander Woollcott has said, 
“This passage, so tender, so touching, so 
true, is, to my mind, one of the loveliest 
in modern literature.” 

If the American publisher had printed 
the book as the author wrote it, the inci- 
dent would have no special interest. But, 
as matters stand, those of us who would 
like to study this artistic production as 
the artist created it must forego this ex- 
perience lest, forsooth, we “interfere with 
the sale” of the American version. 

It is as though we were not allowed to 


purchase reproductions of some foreign 
painting, but had to content ourselves 
with one in which the figures were 
modestly draped a la Boston and their 
expressions softened to suit the tender 
susceptibilities of Mayor Nichols and the 
Watch and Ward Society. 

From the legal point of view, there 
might be an interesting point involved in 
the question whether the American copy- 
right can be invoked to exclude from this 
country a text different from the one that 
has been deposited with the Librarian of 
Congress. 

Freperick A. Biossom. 


October 28, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 


Frederick A. Blossom has not, in our 
opinion, given all the facts in his letter 
of September 24th, printed in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of October 26th, with 
regard to “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” the American edition of which 
we publish. 

In the first place, he has not quoted 
our statement in full. He has omitted 
the following: 

“But censorship laws and post office 
regulations do exist, and having made 
only such changes in the American edition 
as seemed essential to meet the probable 
interpretation of these laws and regula- 
tions by the authorities concerned.” 

Although we do not consider the com- 
plete English text of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” obscene, we are not at 
all sure that a reprint word for word of 
the English edition would have been al- 
lowed to go through the mails. 
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Secondly, Mr. Blossom apparently is 
not fully informed with regard to the 
Copyright Law so far as it concerns the 
importation of copyrighted books. The 
Law on this point reads as follows: 


“That, except as regards piratical copies, such 
prohibition shall not apply: 

. (d) To any book published abroad with 
the authorization of the author or copyright pro- 
prietor when imported under the circumstances 
stated in one of the four subdivisions following, 
that is to say: 

“First. When imported, not more than one 
copy at one time, for individual use and not for 
sale; but such privilege of importation shall not 
extend to a foreign reprint of a book by an 
American author copyrighted in the United 
States; 

“Second. When imported by the authority 
or for the use of the United States; 

“Third. When imported, for use and not for 
sale, not more than one copy of any such book 
in any one invoice, in good faith, by or for any 
society or institution incorporated for educa- 
tional, literary, philosophical, scientific, or re- 
ligious purposes, or for the encouragement of 
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the fine arts or for any college, academy, school, 
or seminary of learning, or for any State, school, 
college, university, or free public library in the 
United States; 

“Fourth, When such books form parts of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries desig- 
nated in the foregoing paragraph, or form parts 
of the libraries or personal baggage belonging to 
persons or families arriving from foreign coun- 
tries and are not intended for sale: Provided, 
That copies imported as above may not lawfully 
be used in any way to violate the rights of the 
proprietor of the American copyright or annul 
or limit the copyright protection secured by this 
Act, and such unlawful use shall be deemed an 
infringement of copyright.” 


If Mr. Blossom or any other individual 
wishes to obtain one copy, not for resale, 
of the English edition of “All Quiet on 
the Western Front,” he can do so by 
ordering it from an English bookseller. 

Yours very truly, 
LittLz, Brown & Company. 
By Atrrep R. McIntyre. 
President. 


An American Humorist 


By Witu1am E. Harris 


6¢ UMOR can’t be talked about or 


analyzed. Now go ahead and 
ask me questions.” 

I had heard most of the well-known 
yarns about how funny Donald Ogden 
Stewart is in private life, so I tried, as 
Anita Loos would say, to put on a 
“bright, happy expression,” and, as Ring 
Lardner has often remarked, to “laugh 
this one off.” Across the tiny stage 
dressing-room I looked at the man I was 
to interview. But the famous long, thin 
face was—vmerely long and thin, and 
the eyes behind their steel-rimmed glasses 
were not twinkling. Donald Ogden Stew- 
art was serious, 

Panic started to seize me .. . 
Questions? . . . But suddenly a 
voice was talking, quietly, sincerely. 


“The reason I said that is because 
humor to me is all ecstasy — the vitality 
and sheer joy of life just bubbling up 
and out of you.” 

Mr. Stewart believes there is exactly 
as must ecstacy in writing humor as 
there is in writing poetry. “Shelley saw 
a skylark and immediately was thrilled. 
‘Hail! Blithe spirit. ae oe 

Humor, to Donald Ogden Stewart, 
comes essentially in short, unsustained 
bursts. And since he never starts with 
any fixed plan of style in mind, and never 
takes his text, as Neal O’Hara generally 
does, from the newspaper headlines, hu- 
mor for him may mean anything, satire, 
slapstick, burlesque, subtle comedy, yes, 
anything, depending on how and why it 
bubbles forth, 
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“You see, I get a sentence running in 
my head. Then if I’m feeling good, I 
sit right down and start elaborating. 
Tonight, for example, just before I came 
over to the theatre, I wanted to do some- 
thing about psychology. ‘Lovers of 
psychology, and who does not love psy- 
chology on these bright, brisk autumn 
mornings. . . . That struck me as 
funny, so off I went.” 

As his opening paragraph goes, Mr. 
Stewart believes, so goes the whole yarn. 
Was this the manner of Chopin, improvis- 
ing? At this point, anyway, to see how 
far the practical humorist ought to go 
with these pleasant theories about ecstasy 
and reaching up into thin air, I asked 
Mr. Stewart if he would be willing to 
define what he meant by humor. 

“Ah! Ah!” he cried, shaking a finger 
covered with make-up at me. “That’s 


one thing nobody’s ever going to know.” 
But then he went on to explain that 
there is the humorist who works only in 


short stabs, as it were; and also the 
humorist novelist with his longer ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Stewart does not believe any one 
can write a full-length novel and be 
funny all the time. “I tried writing 
one, “The Crazy Fool,’ in which I made 
every page ‘crazy.” My readers were not 
laughing when they got to the end.” 

And that is one of the factors the 
humorist has to work against. No other 
artist with words has quite the same 
problem. “You hear people saying 
Benchley isn’t as funny as he used to 
be,” continued Mr. Stewart. “Well, he 
is, and so am I, to myself. The trouble 
is people have caught up with us. We 
have got to change our style or they 
don’t get the same kick, and they blame 
it on us. That’s why variety is such an 
important implement in the hands of a 
humorist.” 

Mr. Stewart, who has been acting for 








—Fieity ——————— 


more than a year in Philip Barry’s 
comedy “Holiday,” says that having to 
put over some one else’s funny lines for 
the benefit of a new audience every night, 
has been wonderful training for him. 

The “Parody Outline of History,” 
that “curiously irreverent treatment of 
American historical events, imagining 
them as they would be narrated by 
America’s most characteristic contem- 
porary authors,” was Donald Ogden 
Stewart’s first published work. It ap- 
peared in 1921, five years after he grad- 
uated from Yale in the same class as 
Philip Barry. The success of this book 
made “Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind” 
an almost inevitable successor two years 
later. It probably also paved the way 
for the satire, “Perfect Behaviour,” 
which had appeared in 1922. Then in 
1924 came the justly popular “Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock Abroad” with the sequel 
in 1926, entitled “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock 
in Paris, France.” We have already 
mentioned “The Crazy Fool” and “Father 
William,” (the latter a “comedy of 
father and son”) written in 1925 and the 
present year respectively. This brief 
record shows not only how Donald Ogden 
Stewart has been turning away from 
pure satire, but also writing with in- 
creasing deliberation. 

Now we can say for him that it does 
not seem as if he needed further training, 
because he is quite as funny in private 
life as on the printed page. During the 
half-hour I spent with him in his dress- 
ing-room back-stage at the Plymouth 
theater in Boston, I was laughing most 
of the time. One of the members of his 
company warned me that he would “wise- 
crack” for about ten minutes, and then 
I would suddenly wake up to the fact 
that he had been telling me “an awful 
lot all the time.” She also said that in 
the play the off-stage noises were real, 
and not the traditional “Rhu-barba, rhu- 
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barba.” This is because Donald Ogden 
Stewart regularly every evening gets the 
little group organized and keeps them 
“in stitches” during the entire scene. 

But there is another reason why Mr. 
Stewart has turned actor. He believes 
that the magic spring in the humorist, 
more than is the case with other writers, 
often dries up. “When it does,” he re- 
flected, “well, you’re lucky if you’re rich 
enough so you don’t have to earn your 
living by it.” 

And so he himself is experimenting 
with new forms. His last book, “Father 
William,” was a straight novel. Now he 
wants, if possible, to write plays. Aside 
from one play he is working on for his 
present manager, Arthur Hopkins, as 
well as a monthly syndicate story and an 
occasional article for Smart Set, he 
writes as little as possible. 

Mr. Stewart, strangely enough, says 
that he has never considered himself a 
writer. Prose annoys him; since the time 
when he was a boy he has always skipped 
long passages of “solid” writing, skipped 
them in favor of the dialogue. Incident- 
ally, he thinks this is just what Ernest 
Hemingway does. “Only he has applied 
it to writing as well as reading. He’s a 
great writer.” 

One of the humorist’s chief difficulties 
today is that he suffers under the good- 
natured contempt of readers generally. 
“Unless a man writes a novel,” remarked 
Mr. Stewart, “he is said to be ‘just a 
humorist.’ ” 

Tricks in fun-making can be taught; 
they can be studied and imitated. Many 
writers have copied Ring Lardner or 
Benchley. Mr. Stewart smiled. “But 
does the public always appreciate that 
fact? They do not. They say Ring 
Lardner is beginning to fall back on 
some one else’s gags.” 


That is why Donald Ogden Stewart 
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believes writers of humor must have an 
unerring faith in themselves. And faith 
connotes an ability to criticize their own | 
work. “You write something that seems 
funny to you. You rush into a room 
filled with people and start reading it. 
They don’t even smile, You rush into 
another room; these people shout. Which 
is right?” 

The humorist must start with more 
potential talent than other writers, be- 
cause most humorists really are born.” 
If you have the point of view, he thinks, 
training will help to develop you. But if 
you lack the insight into life, the feeling 
for proportion which goes to make up 
one’s sense of humor, nothing can make 
you a “bright little wise-cracker.” 

“Remember, ”urged Mr. Stewart, “that 
nearly all humor has a grain of truth 
concealed under the surface somewhere. 
Even in ‘crazy’ writing, the nearer your 
terms of expression are to what people 
really would use, the funnier it will be.” 

Returning to his first thought, Mr. 
Stewart urged me to emphasize the fact 
that one of the great problems related 
to humor is that learned persons write 
books about it, and try to file it under 
L for laughter, when always its chief 
characteristic must inevitably be _ its 
spontaneity and evervescence. 

Standing in the doorway, Donald 
Ogden Stewart chuckled as he rubbed in 
the “base” of his make-up. “You know,” 
he said, “it’s the devil to write funny 
stuff, when you’re tired or sick and don’t 
feel funny. It doesn’t sound funny and 
generally isn’t.” 

Suddenly the long, thin face length- 
ened gravely, the eyes became very seri- 
ous. Donald Ogden Stewart was bend- 
ing down, whispering a craft secret. “I 
always do my best work when I’ve simply 
got to write a piece because some one 
asked me, and it’s two weeks late!” 
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The readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


SECOND-MILE WORKMANSHIP 


Editor, the Forum: 


One of my friends, with whom I have become 
quite intimate of recent months, is an extraor- 
dinarily successful writer of stories for the “pulp” 
magazines. He was formerly Sunday editor of 
a leading paper in one of the three largest popu- 
lation centers on the Pacific Coast. Now he is 
retired, in a way. What work he turns out may 
be indicated by the fact that he has five books 
of stories a year to his credit, issued in bound 
volumes, and about twice as much material which, 
for the present, does not go beyond periodical 
form. 

The man’s success is due mainly to one thing, 
I would say, after a pretty careful analysis of 
his work on my part. It can perhaps be best 
stated in a paraphrase of a famous Bible verse, 
which runs to this effect: “If any man will com- 
pel thee to go with him a mile, go with him 
twain.” This man acts upon the version of the 
above adage, “If any art compels thee to go with 
it a mile, go with it twain.” He does his work 
not on the level of their appreciation who might 
be expected to be his readers commonly, but on 
the much higher level of his own exacting inter- 
pretation of art. 

This writer undoubtedly has a natural talent 
for plots into which action is worked effectively. 
Moreover, he has a sound philosophy of what 
might be called logical reaction to reality. 

“How do you go to work to build a story?” 
I asked. His reply was revealing beyond what 
he himself realized at the moment, I think. 

“I get my villain, first,” he said. “I make him 
as clever as I can, and then I study out a hero 
and a program clever enough to outwit him.” 

Now, as one who has participated in many pub- 
lic debates, I recognized at once the strength of 
this procedure, for it is so that the successful plat- 
form man must proceed if he is to win his way. 
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No man is ready to maintain his own argument 
until in his own mind he has built up as strongly 
as he can the argument which his opponent is 
likely to present. He does not need to present 
it, in fact ought to be very careful not to present 
more of it than is necessary by way of review, but 
he ought to know it, and know it through and 
through. 

This particular master of story-telling runs far 
ahead of his own field in the workmanship which 
he puts into his writing. He knows what the 
editors demand, and he goes the second mile with 
them without being asked. The consequence is 
that his work is in demand in a measure which 
surpasses even his unusual ability in turning 
out copy. He has what I would call a scientific 
sense of honor, that is, he does his best work, 
better than required to do it, out of a pride of 
workmanship which is not only ethical, but prac- 
tical, a truly scientific analysis of the orbit and 
order of success. 

The editors know it and the readers feel it, 
though they do not demand it, and could not de- 
fine it. 

Second-mile workmanship is the difference be- 
tween the hack and the artist. The artist goes 
always the second mile, doing the drudgery which 
is inevitable in every task, and doing something 
beyond it which puts quite another quality into 
the thing accomplished. Study success anywhere 
and you will find something of this workmanship 
of the second mile in it. You expect it in the 
higher arts. The significant thing is that, as in 
this instance, wherever there is unusual success 
in the lower levels of workmanship, you will al- 
ways find evidences that the workman has gone 
his second mile. 


Robert Whitaker. 
La Crescenta, Calif, 
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A VIRGIN FIELD FOR THE REALIST 


Editor, the Forum: 

Modern fictional realism of recent years has 
ploughed many fields in its endeavor to present 
the scene in which we live so that it may be made 
more understandable and more readily livable. 
I have in mind, however, at least one field into 
which it has barely gone, namely, the unsung 
annals of those who are comparatively well-to-do, 
yet who never get into the newspapers, who 
rarely belong to the Rotary clubs, who do their 
work well, are highly respected, and who go to 
their graves never having committed any heroic 
deed, never having participated in any scandal, 
never having had any tragic misfortune, never 
having accumulated any great wealth by a sud- 
den stroke of brilliancy or of luck. They are 
merely well known to their fellow citizens, a sort 
of quiet legend of effectiveness in work and 
achievement, and are often soon forgotten, if 
indeed they were ever remembered for any strik- 
ing personal achievement other than the accumu- 
lation of a comfortable living and the residuum 
of a satisfactory life insurance. 

I believe there are many men in every town 
and city, who, like Plato, believe that justice con- 
sists in every person’s minding his own business. 
They are the “substantial citizens,” somewhat 
like the old burgomasters of a bygone day, but 
they hold no political office. They control the 
destinies of many men. They assist in charities 
often. They are kind and reasonably wise fathers 
and loyal husbands. Yet they are rarely written 
about, save in contact or contrast with some son 


or daughter or errant wife. They often appear 
as lay figures, but never as largely important 
figures. They are admittedly not heroic, but 
Thackeray was not far from seeing their very 
considerable importance when he gave us his un- 
forgettable portraits of Dobbin, of Colonel New- 
come, and of Pendennis. Howells in America 
has most nearly reached a sense of the proportion 
of their true significance, but even he made use 
of the machinery of sudden losses and unexpected 
gains to make interesting Silas Lapham and the 
Kentons. 

Is there not discoverable in such lives enough 
of the struggle which makes human life real to 
afford the necessary conflict for interest in fic- 
tional accounts of them? If the conflicts are 
there, then all that is necessary is to discover 
them, present them with proper choice and the 
sense of artistic selection, and a novel is made. 
They will be found by the patient and painstak- 
ing searcher ploughing in a new and, for 
America, untried field. He will have many diffi- 
culties, however, chief of which is the fact that 
the man of this type shuns publicity to the ex- 
tent that he will not talk about himself, nor, if 
he can help it, will he allow any one else to talk 
about him, for the simple reason that in America 
much talk usually implies some moral or intel- 
lectual obliquity. But he is an intriguing figure, 
if for nothing else than for the air of mystery 
that surrounds him. 


J. P. Simmons. 
Waco, Texas. 


SOME BRITISH MARKETS 


Editor, The Forum: 

Women free-lance writers often gain their first 
acceptances in the home pages of the daily papers. 
The following notes may help them to appreciate 
the type of articles some of the English provincial 
and Scottish ones are accepting now: 

Daily Courier, Victoria Street, Liverpool.—At 
the moment, this paper is using an enormous 
number of home articles. Descriptions of new in- 
ventions or ideas for the home, i. e. “Rubber 
Blankets,” and fresh suggestions for household 
management. But color schemes for the rooms, 
beauty hints, and fashions are dealt with each 
day by the same writer and are not wanted from 
the free-lance writer. Very few psychological 
articles. 

Manchester Evening News, 3 Cross Street, Man- 
chester.—Uses articles on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including women’s work at home and abroad 
and spare-time careers. They often run to six 
or seven hundred words. The payment is equal 
to that of most London papers; and acceptance, 
or the reverse, is given, usually by return mail. 

Daily Dispatch, Manchester. MSS. to be sent to 
200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 1.—The ar- 
ticles used are similar to those which appear in 
the Daily Mail, and deal with children, dogs, and 


subjects of topical interest. Occasionally an ab- 
stract virtue or failing is enlarged upon. Ex- 
ample: “Don’t Nag.” 

Yorkshire Evening Post, Leeds, Yorks.—Besides 
the usual beauty hint, career, and psychological 
article, the Yorkshire Evening Post accepts well- 
written character sketches containing a suggestion 
of story. Example: “Her Shop,” being an ac- 
count of the business methods of the village shop- 
keeper. The sketches should have a bearing on 
English life. An American might give his or her 
impressions of some English custom or habit. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Sheffield, Yorks.— 
A woman’s page entitled “World of Women” is 
introduced about twice a week. The subjects dealt 
with are varied and range from the humorous 
sketch, on a pet dog, for instance, to facts about 
hens, weddings, cocoa, and lace. Few psychologi- 
cal articles are used. The principal aim seems to 
be to interest readers and, in the case of topical 
articles, to assist them. The appeal is to an edu- 
cated public. 

Birmingham Mail, Birmingham.—“Everywoman. 
Dress. Home. Women’s Work and Play.” Under 
this title appear fairly long articles written in a 
leisurely style suggestive of a woman’s magazine 
article rather than the usual crisp newspaper one. 
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The appeal is to an educated public, and the sub- 
jects favored are both instructive and helpful. 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, North Bridge, 
Edinburgh.—This paper likes the conversational 
article which purports to be written by the ex- 
pert. The modiste gives her views on the styles 
which suit one’s coloring; the decorator describes 
the latest designs in wall-papers. Psychological 
articles are also used extensively. Length: three 
te four hundred words. A middle-class public, 
like the Edinburgh Evening News and the Dundee 
Courier, whose requirements are similar. 


FINDING THE 


Editor, the Forum: 

There is no surer way of saving postage, the 
patience of a long-suffering editor, and endless 
disappointments to yourself than by intelligent 
study of prospective markets. That a manuscript 
should never be submitted without examining, at 
least, one copy of the periodical in which you 
hope to see your work, is advice so old that it 
savors of triteness. But never to submit even 
an article without having STUDIED the maga- 
zine, actually studied it, is sufficiently new to be 
worthy of your attentive consideration. 

By study I do not mean a hasty reading, or a 
careless, superficial examination of its contents. 
I mean a deep, concentrated, thoughtful mastery 
of each separate story and article. Read the 
stories over and over. Note the precise way in 
which the authors move the plot on to a thrilling 
climax. Give particular attention as to whether 
the transitions are smooth and easy, or sharp and 
abrupt. Dwell long upon the means employed to 
create and to maintain suspense. Then take 
characterization. Are the characters real people, 
such as you have known, and loved, and admired, 
and revered? Or are they so imaginary that they 
are scarcely more than puppets, doing impossible 
stunts that verge upon the ridiculous? 

At first glance this may seem far-fetched. But 
I have read stories that were so brilliantly writ- 
ten, so swift-moving and breath-taking in the 
handling, that they have introduced characters in 
réles which were possible only on the printed 
page. The average editor, of course, does not 
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The Bulletin, 65 Buchanan Street, Glasgow.— 
The title of the page suggests its requirements: 
“Women at Work and Play.” It includes helpful 
hints on many subjects. A large proportion have 
a topical suggestion. The opening for the free- 
lance writer is not very great because the paper 
has a large staff and, therefore, the shorter the 
article the better. Many do not exceed a hundred 
words. 

C. Falcon. 
London, England. 


RIGHT MARKET 


care for such overdrawing. He does want stories 
that fascinate, instruct, or uplift, yet all the 
while ring true to life. Only a big name and 
exceptionally clever treatment could win accept- 
ances for stories of the nature above mentioned. 
The young writer’s hope is in offering stories 
and articles which bear the stamp of sincerity. 

By studying the output of different magazines 
in the manner I have described, any writer can 
determine an editor’s likes and dislikes to such 
an extent that he becomes in sympathy with the 
style of plot and the treatment to which the 
editor gives preference. 

Go over the articles in the same manner. Then 
prepare your manuscript, taking great care that 
you do not follow too closely the stories already 
accepted. You have not been studying for the 
sake of making a copy, but simply to get the 
right slant on the editor’s requirements. Before 
making your final revision, ask yourself honestly 
and impartially if the manuscript is one that will 
advance the value of the periodical for which it 
is intended. Will it in any way add to the maga- 
zine’s helpfulness, or its usefulness? Will it in- 
crease its circulation? 

If the answer is an unbiased affirmative, make 
your last copy with infinite pains. Mail it, with 
a self-addressed, fully-stamped envelope enclosed, 
to the paper or magazine selected, and I feel 
safe in promising that, in nine cases out of ten, 
your manuscript will sell on its initial trip. 

Lillian Grace Copp. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Genius is only the power of making continuous efforts. The line between 
failure and success is so fine that we scarcely know when we pass it—so fine 
that we are often on the line and do not know it. 

“How many a man has thrown up his hands at a time when a little more 


effort, a little more patience, would have achieved success. 


clear out, so it comes clear in. 


As the tide goes 


“In business, sometimes, prospects may seem darkest when really they 


are on the turn. 


A little more persistence, a little more effort, and what 


seemed hopeless failure, may turn to glorious success. 
“There is no failure except in no longer trying. There is no defeat from 
within, no really insurmountable barrier except our own inheritent weakness 


of purpose.”—Elbert Hubbard. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 


be addressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 


to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Action Strortes—Fiction House Publica- 
tions, 271 Madison Ave., New York, is 
again open for swift-moving, dramatic 
Western stories of all lengths. The de- 
mand for “convincing shorts” is prac- 
tically unlimited, the editor states, while 
he also can use novelettes and a limited 
number of adventure stories of the same 
types. They can be “laid in any adven- 
ture land under the sun, with a Yank 
hero.” 


Capper - Harmon - Stocum, Inc.—7301 
Penn Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., publishers 
of the Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and Mich- 
igan Farmer, write that “while well sup- 
plied for the coming winter and spring, 
we will gladly consider serial stories of 
interest to our people. These should be 
in ten or twelve chapters of 5,000 words 
each. We do not want girls’ stories, and 
prefer adventure or achievement themes 
appealing to the whole family.” E. S. 
Bayard, editor-in-chief. 


CatHotic Dairy Trisune—I111 West 
Sirth St., Dubuque, Iowa, is an occasional 
market for book-length serials. It also 
prints, but does not pay for, verse. Prose 


authors should query John P. Gonner, 
Managing Editor, stating price desired 
before submitting serials. 


Coxressury Press—Nashville, Tenn., has 
discontinued the publication of fiction and 
poetry, but will consider MSS. on re- 
ligious, philosophical, historical, biogra- 
phical, and sociological subjects. Pat 
Beaird, the manager, states he buys the 
author’s interest outright, or pays royal- 
ties on the retail price of all books sold; 
publishing in any case at the firm’s own 
expense. Every MS. is carefully read 
and reported on within three or four 
weeks, 


Det Pusiisninc Company—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is an “eager market” 
for sports stories, (shorts up to 8,000 
words; novelettes to 18,000; novels to 


30,000). Also authentic articles up to 
5,000 words. Any major sport with its 
special lingo and sympathetic characters 
may be used. Seasonal material must be 
received at least four months in advance. 
Rates, one and one-half cents up, on ac- 
ceptance. Address, C. W. Mowre, Ex- 
ecutive Editor, as above. 
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Rosert Exvxiot Propuctions—200 East 
47th St., New York, need full-length 
plays with short casts, preferably four 
characters and one setting. Also want 
full-length musical plays with five or six 
characters only. Scripts should have sev- 
eral alternative titles. Terms, usual 
royalty basis. 


Movie Romances—W. D. Boyce Com- 
pany, 510 North Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., specializes in “true romances of ce- 
lebrities and little-known members of the 
film colony with a clean, happy back- 
ground.” Taboos love adventures and 
sex; articles must be authentic and ac- 
ceptable to subjects. Also uses short 
stories with plots laid in the studio, the 
offices, or “on location.” Pays on ac- 
ceptance, one and one-half to five cents 
a word, according to quality. 


Nomav—150 Lafayette St., New York, 
is a good market for travel articles up 
to 2,000 words, based on human interest 
rather than description. Good humor and 
satire with a generally light handling are 
desirable. Wirt W. Barnitz, the editor, 
adds, “Good photographs and sketches 
often help to sell an article.” He uses 
no verse and pays according to worth. 


Nortuwest Srtrorrs— Fiction House 
Publications, 271 Madison Ave., New 
York, is “pretty well fixed on longer ma- 
terial,” but will consider stories under 
6,000 words. 


Prorte’s Porutar Montruiy — Des 
Moines, Iowa, states that it is still ready 
to pay $10,000 “at any time” for a 
serial “by an experienced writer, which 
suits our particular publication.” Re- 
garding the MSS. received prior to July 
15th, the previously announced closing 
date for this offer, Ruth Elaine Wilson, 
Associate Editor, says, “Excellent ma- 
terial, but much of it seemed too modern, 
overly sophisticated. We discounted 
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others because of foreign settings or 
similar drawbacks.” 


PuotropLay—221 West 57th St., New 
York, wants only short love stories with 
motion picture or theatrical interest, not 
over 5,000 words. Authors must be fa- 
miliar with either background they 
choose. Pays on acceptance. 


Quivima Socrery—Dr. George P. Ham- 
mond, Managing Editor, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently organized by research workers 
interested in the early history of south- 
western United States and northern Mex- 
ico, will publish English translations of 
original Spanish documents and rare 
English accounts related to this field. 
Herbert E. Bolton and F. W. Hodge are 
advisory editors; sponsors include Lans- 
ing B. Bloom, editor of the New Mexico 
Historical Review. 


Romance—The Ridgway Company, 223 
Spring St., New York, wants short 
poems, quips, epigrams, brief humorous 
sketches. Has “special need for filler 
articles, 200 to 1,000 words, dealing with 
love subjects. Good rates on acceptance.” 
Stamped, self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed, 


Sates Tates— Spalding Publications, 
Inc., Mount Morris, Ill., wants short fact 
stories in fiction form, 1,200 to 2,500 
words. “One basic plot, preferably with 
strong love interest: down-and-outer find- 
ing a foothold in Direct Selling. Over- 
stocked with prize letters,” says Worth 
C. Knowles, Assistant Editor. Gener- 
ally uses no two or three-part serials, 
while interviews with saleswomen are ar- 
ranged. Considers illustrated articles on 
successful salesmen “employed or con- 
tacted by mail.” Pays $1 monthly for 
three “Side-Line of Sales Humor” anec- 
dotes and fifty cents for others he can 
crowd into the column. 
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Startiine Detective ApvENTUREs — 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., Robbinsdale, 
Minn., a new magazine, wants fact arti- 
cles (illustrated) not over 5,000 words. 
Also detective fiction, 5,000 to 15,000 
words, and serials up to 60,000 words. 
Prefers detective as hero, with exciting 
action in weird or bizarre atmosphere. 
“Uses no stories without the detective 
slant.” Pays two cents a word, promptly 
on acceptance. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack 
Smalley, editors. 


Tueater Guitp Macazine—302 West 
45th St., New York, has expanded, and 
changed its address, since becoming a na- 
tional magazine. Wants informative, 
authoritative articles, 3,000 to 4,000 
words, on fresh or important aspects of 
the theatre and allied arts (architecture, 
decoration, music, the dance). Photo- 
graphs illustrating such tendencies must 
be works of art as well as descriptive. 
Pays $50 per article on acceptance or by 
arrangement. Welcoming manuscripts, 
Hiram Motherwell, the editor, will read 
them promptly. 


Western Novet—Clayton Publications, 
80 Lafayette St., New York, a new 
periodical, prints one complete romantic 
Western novel, 70,000 words, in each 
issue. Uses verse of similar character. 
Pays two cents a word and up on ac- 
ceptance, buying all North American 
serial rights. Fanny Ellsworth, editor. 


Woman’s Journat—171 Madison Ave., 
New York, wants short stories, 1,000 to 
1,500 words, which will illuminate situa- 
tions based on new relations of women to 
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their world—to husbands, children, 
homes, careers, politics, each other. Vir- 
ginia Roderick, the editor, says: “Since 
we started using fiction about a year ago, 
we have had a great many MSS. But 
few writers recall our ideal of harmoniz- 
ing fiction with our article policy. The 
good fiction is usually too long.” Pay- 
ment is one cent a word, on acceptance. 


RANDOM REMARKS 


Radex (Radio Index) Magazine, re- 
cently granted free entry into Canada, 
will presumably cater to the radio trade 
and fans there as well as in the U. S. 

In all his hundred plays Owen 
Davis, the playwright, says there are 
“just two basic themes”—Cinderella and 
the Prodigal Son. Harford 
Powel, Jr., the novelist, believes, on the 
other hand, that satire mixed with con- 
structive human understanding is the 
chosen weapon of the story-teller who 
would be great. He thinks that with all 
his mockery Cervantes loved Don Quix- 
ote. . A correspondent states 
that Prize Story Magazine, 33 West 60th 
St., New York, listed as paying on ac- 
ceptance, does not always do so. We 
have been similarly advised regarding 
the Golfer’s Magazine, 506 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl., which pays on 
publication, according to its editor. 

Sumner N. Blossom, editor of 
Popular Science Monthly, has been ap- 
pointed supervising editor of the Amer- 
ican Magazine to succeed Merle Crowell, 
who, because of illness, has been forced 
to resign the editorship which he has held 
since 1923, 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Associatep Customer—2118 Graybar 
Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
house-organ of the Assoc. Gas & El. Sys- 
tem, offers $10 each month for the photo- 
graph used on its cover. Negatives not 
accepted; entries not limited. 


Atitantic Montuiy—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., offers $100, $50, $25 for 
best essays by college students enrolled 
on the Atlantic College School list, i. ¢., 
using the magazine in their courses. 
Length, 2,500 words. Closes April 5, 
1930. Instructor’s endorsement, name of 
student, and college must accompany 
each entry. The Atlantic Monthly also 
offers $50, $25, $10 for best essays by 
high-school students. Rules identical with 
College Contest. 


Boston Society or Naturat History— 
Clinton V. MacCoy, Secretary, Boston, 
Mass., offers the Walker Prizes, $60 and 
$50, for the best memoirs written in 
English on any subject in the field of 
Ornithology in 1930, and General Zo- 
ology in 1931. At discretion of the Com- 
‘mittee a prize of $100 may be awarded. 
No restrictions, but founder wished pri- 
marily to encourage young naturalists. 
Entries must be based on original, un- 
published work preferably in preparation 
for this award. Enclose name in en- 
velope superscribed with a motto similar 
to that borne by memoir. Anything in 
the MS. tending to disclose author’s 
identity will debar his entry. Closes 
March 1 of each year. 


Economic Prizes—c/o J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Esq., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., are offered annually by a 
committee, through the generosity of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx of Chicago. 
In Class A, open to any resident of the 
United States or Canada without re- 
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striction, $1,000 and $500; in Class B, 
open only to undergraduates of any 
American college, $300 and $200, for the 
best studies in the economic field offered 
in each class. The Committee may at will 
withhold all prizes or award those in 
Class A to entries in Class B. Preferred 
length, 250 to 300 printed pages. Class 
A award closes June 1, 1930; Class B, 
July 1, 1930. For complete rules, ad- 
dress Mr, Laughlin as above. 


Lire—598 Madison Ave., New York, and 
the Woman’s Press Club of New York, 
offer prizes of $500, $250, $100, and six 
of $25 each for the “cleverest pieces of 
writing by the women of America.” Life 
will pay for all material accepted, in ad- 
dition to the prizes. MSS. must be in 
the form of jokes, essays, verses, ideas 
for humorous pictures, not over 250 
words. Address Woman’s Press Club 
Editor as above. 


National Press Cius — Journalistic 
Award Committee, Washington, D. C., 
will award $1,000, offered by Chester D. 
Pugsley, Peekskill, N. Y., for the most 
noteworthy work by a Washington corre- 
spondent during the year 1929. The 
prize may be given to one article or, upon 
the basis of a period of work, to a series. 
Nominations by the editor of any ac- 
credited newspaper or press association, 
by any two accredited Washington corre- 
spondents, or by the individual corre- 
spondent himself must be received by 
January 31, 1930. 


Picror1aL Revisew—Contest Editor, 222 
West 39th St., New York, offers $2,500, 
$1,500, $1,000 for the best short stories, 
not sketches or character studies, of 
2,500 words received by February 15, 
1930. Other stories warranting ac- 
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ceptance will be purchased. Winners an- 
nounced in April issue. 


Gateway Macazine—6 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1., England, offers 5/ (shil- 
lings) for the best and 2/6 for the sec- 
ond best post-card account of little hap- 
penings in a woman’s daily work, either 
humorous, tragic, informative, or merely 
with some human touch. No names will 
be printed. Type on one side of a post- 
card and address The Editor, The Gate- 
way, as above. 


Wixtuuamssure News— 977 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offers $100 for the best 
sonnet on international peace and good- 
will. David George Plotkin, poet and 
editor of the News, will be the only judge. 
Closes February 1, 1930. 


The Boston Branch of the American 
Poetry Association has awarded first 
prize, $10, in its annual contest to Roy- 
den Burke, and second to Mrs. Harriet 
Evans Murray. Honorable Mention was 
given to Mary Garrigan Barry, Caroline 
Walker, and Carrie Elizabeth Joy. 


The Harmon Foundation, through The 
Survey magazine, announces several 
awards for cartoons pointing toward bet- 
ter American community life. $250 each 
for a drawing by W. C. Morris in the 
Brooklyn Citizen and by E. S. Reynolds 
in the Portland Oregonian. $50 each for 
a drawing by William Gropper in The 
New Masses; by Lute Pease in the New- 
ark Evening News; by F. Jerger in the 
Locomotive Engineer’s Journal; and by 


Adolph Dehn in The New Masses. 


The Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith 
prizes for the best essays by booksellers 
on books chosen from this firm’s own 
list, have been awarded as follows: $100 
to Robert Charles Wright, of Newbegin’s 
Book Store, San Francisco; $50 to 
Robert T. Drake, of Doubleday, Doran 
Bookshops, New York; $25 to Mary E. 








Teeter, of Nachtrieb and Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. ‘The three books written 
about were, respectively, “Adventures of 
An Outlaw,” “The Wave,” and “The 
Unlit Lamp.” 


Kaleidoscope Magazine announces the 
following awards in competitions con- 
ducted from May to October: the Vir- 
ginia Spates Prize, $5, for the best quat- 
rain, to Lillian W. Browne, of New York 
City; the Grace D. Ridings Prize, $5, 
for the best sonnet, to Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach, Chicago, Ill.; the Pearl Moore 
Stevens Prize, $5, for the best Texan 
theme poem by a Texan, to William Allen 
Ward, Dallas. 


The Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has awarded first prize in 
its play contest to Mrs. Claire Kuyler 
Hagey, Detroit New Century Club; sec- 
ond to Mrs. Henrietta C. Barr, Grand 
Rapids; third to Mrs. Frank D. Quail, 
Hart, Mich. The judges were Earl E. 
Fleischmann, Joseph H. Neebe, and Miss 
Jesse Bonstelle. 


Harriet Munroe, editor of Poetry, an- 
nounces eight awards. For the best poem 
on Peace, $250, to Charles A. Wagner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Helen Haire Lev- 
inson Prize, $200, to Majorie Allen 
Seiffert, Moline, Ill.; The Guarantor’s 
Prize, $100, to H. Boner, New York; 
The Young Poet’s Prize, $100, to James 
J. Ryan, Chicago, Ill.; The John Reed 
Memorial Prize, $100, to Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Conway, Mass. and Paris, France; 
The Friday Club of Chicago Prize, $100, 
to Helen Hoyt, St. Helena, Cal.; The 
Friends of American Writers Prize, $100, 
to Winfred Welles, New York; The Mid- 
land Authors’ Prize, $100, to Gladys 
Campbell, Chicago, Il. 


The O. Henry Memorial Award Com- 
mittee has given the eleventh annual $500 
prize for the best short story by an 
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American writer, published in an Amer- 
ican magazine, to Dorothy Parker for her 
story, “Big Blonde.” Second prize of 
$250 went to Sydney Howard’s “The 
Homesick Ladies,” and the third prize of 
$100 to Katherine Brush for “Him and 
Her.” 


Palms, the poetry magazine, has awarded 
$1,000 to Joseph Auslander’s “Letter to 
Emily Dickinson” as the best poem pub- 
lished in its pages during the past year. 
The same poem won $100 as the best 
verse in the final issue of Palms for this 
year. 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize $(200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon amy phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $65 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1£16 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO.—428 South Illinois St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. $10, $5 for photographs of home work- 
shops. See Nov. WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St., Chi- 
cago, Il. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 
June WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $10 for best 
rhymed quatrain appearing in Bozart in 1929. Cash 
prize of $200 for best poem by a subscriber published 
during year 1930. $25 for free verse poem printed 
Sept. 1929—Aug. 1930, incl. See Nov. WRITER. 


BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION—329 West 108th 
St., New York. $250 first prize, $125 second prize, 
75 third prize, and $50 fourth prize for best short 
stories submitted by Americans. Closes Dec. 15. See 
Oct. WRITER. 


CLIFTON ARTS CLUB—Hon. Sec., Dramatic Section, 
1 Alexandria Rd., Clifton, Bristol, England. Cash 
Closes 


prizes and production for six one-act plays. 
Jan. 1, 1930. 


See Nov. WRITER. 


Their 
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DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Closes Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE—LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY- 
WRITING CONTEST FOR 1929. Advance royalties, 
$500 for long play, $150 for religious play, and $100 
for one-act play. Closes Dec. 31. Circular from Mrs. 
A. Starr Best, Drama League, Chicago, Ill., or 
Play Dept., Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. See July WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St, N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—WILLIAM HEINEMANN— 
$2,500 for the best German novel or autobiography, 
(English language rights). Closes Dec. 31. See Sept. 
WRITER. 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind., $5 quarterly for the best 
poem by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon 5&t., 
Texas. Various prizes of $5 for best poems. 
current issue. 


Dallas, 
Consult 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York, $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. 
$1,000 in prizes for best answers to the weekly Mis- 
take Picture. Consult current issue and address P. O. 
Box 480, Grand Central Station, New York. 


LIFE—Short Story Editor, 698 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $6500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. 8S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. WRITER. 


THE OO. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. WRITER. 


OZARK LIFE—Kingston, Ark. $25, $10, $5 for best 
poems. Consult the current issue. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE—Wolfeboro, N. H. $19, $5, 
$3 monthly for photographs. Closes last day of 
month. Write for data blanks. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE SOCIETY—640 Fort Washing- 
ton Ave., New York. $100 annually for essays on 
Poe’s works. Closes Apr. 30. See Nov. WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November of each year. See Feb. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
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Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 


POETRY WORLD—19 Stuyvesant St., New York. 
$200, $150, $100, $50 for poems in six issues beginning 
Aug. 1929. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Oftered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1 annually. 
See Sept. WRITER. 


SATURDAY BEVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
46th St.. New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each month. 
See July WRITER. 








STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass., and the Jewish Tribune. $2,000 for best novel 
about Jewish life by a Jewish author. Closes Jan. 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—1045 Sansome S8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Various prizes for “Kitchen Cabinet” 
recipes. Consult current issue. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, eack 
month, for true stories in first person. 


. 8 AIR SERVICES—Transportation Building, 177th 
aaa H. Sts., Washington, D. C. $250, $150, and $100 
for best article on aeronautics printed in the mag- 
azine in 1929. See Aug. WRITER. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Closes Mar. 15. MSS. to SBobbs-Merrill Co., 1724 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1 
of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 





Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Yet even if there were such a thing as stand- 
ard English speech, it would be highly undesir- 
able as a model for the American actor. For 
English is simply a foreign language to Ameri- 
cans, and is growing more and more so.”  Wuat 
Sart Broapway Speak? Robert Littell. The- 
atre Magazine for November. 


“Biography, after steady ‘and_ respectable 
growth, shot suddenly into non-fiction leadership 
a few years ago, led on by Henry Adams, the 
Page letters, and Strachey, and has become a 
mainstay of the publishing profits.” America 
Becomes Book Conscious. Frederic Melcher. 
World’s Work for November. 


“The Delineator had offered a prize of ‘a thou- 
sand dollars for a ‘best’ short story, and Mrs. 
Norris decided to try for it. One of the condi- 
tions of the contest was that of the manuscript 
should not be over three thousand words in 
length. For several weeks Mrs. Norris worked 
busily over her short story, complaining to me 
that it was running much too long. . . . She then 
wrote another story, one within the prescribed 
number of words, and sent it in. This was pub- 
lished later in The Delineator, but did not receive 
the prize. After it was mailed, she returned to 


her first story, completed it, and some ten days 
later gave it to me to read. This was the original 
story ‘Mother’”. Morner sy Katuieen Nonais 
—How the Story Came to be Written. An In- 
troduction by Charles G. Norris. The Golden 
Book for November. 


“When I was in London in 1928, John Gals- 
worthy showed me the manuscripts of nearly all 
his books. He cannot dictate, and cannot play 
the typewriter; thus they are all in pen and ink, 
and their commercial value must be prodigious. 
As I Lixe It. William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s 
Magazine for November. 


“There has been a notable improvement recently 
in the caliber of the men assigned by the leading 
American journals to work in the foreign field; 
but in many instances, as every one knows who 
has attended such a conference, there is still 
room for better men. An important fault of 
many of these men is plain ignorance of the prob- 
lems about which they write, and particularly the 
historical aspect. They are usually inferior to 
their English or continental confreres in their 
knowledge of languages, and are likely to be at 
the mercy of translators of varying competence.” 
JouRNaLists anD Pgace. The New Republic for 
November 6th. 
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Book Reviews 


Three prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. 


Tue Boys’ Lirz or Joun Burrovens. 
By Dallas Lore Sharp. New York: 
The Century Company, 1928. 


Reviewed by Maude Sumner Smith 


Gems are often found in unexpected 
places. The essayist and lecturer, Dallas 
Lore Sharp, so long a friend of John 
Burroughs, has given us a charming, 
splendidly written narrative upon the life 
of the American naturalist. 

Lives of great writers may or may not 
be full of helpful suggestions to the 
novice. The very spirit of John Bur- 
roughs—his deep-seated impulse to write; 
his innumerable and distressing handi- 
caps; his courage in daring a new field; 
his bitter disappointments; his rebounds; 
the long, steady climb of one who presently 
became enured to reversals; the earnest 
student sturdily reaching for the next 
great book and the next fine human 
friend; the happy enthusiasm of a naive 
and childlike faith; his belief in the beauty 
of the natural universe; and, withal, his 
great mental strength in his advanced 
years ;—serves to kindle with ambition 
the “writing” reader and to strengthen 
his soul in the face of conflict. 

A list of the books which Burroughs 
titled “Books I will read” may seem 
old-fashioned, but they will furnish food 
for thought. In 1855 he wanted to read 
Rottock’s “History of the World,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “Plato” by E. 
Pond, “Byron Complete,” “English Liter- 
ature of the Nineteenth Century,” “Com- 
pendium of American Literature,” “E A. 
Poe’s Works,” “Ancient Philosophy,” 
“Gibbon on Rome,” “History of Spanish 
Literature,” “Plutarch’s Lives,” “Butler’s 
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Anthology,” ‘“Bacon’s Works,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Miller’s Philosophy of His- 
tory,” “Hallam’s Middle Ages,” “Poets 
and Poetry of Greece,” and “History of 
the Crusades, 3 Volumes.” Required read- 
ing? Yes. List compiled by the student 
who had no Alma Mater. 

Books, friends, and Nature gave Bur- 
roughs enough material to last him many 
lifetimes. His close friend, Walt Whit- 
man, whom he knew so well while living in 
Washington, gave color to his city so- 
journ. His rambles in the fields upon 
his farm, “Slabsides,” provided nature 
essays which have been read as classics. 
He knew Muir, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold, Theodore Roosevelt, and as his 
work became well known through his 
essays, poems, and books, he became the 
friend of thousands. 

He found many great compensations. 
A poet and yet a realist, he gives the 
modern writer a life to study—a life rich 
in writing experience. 


Tue Art or Rarip Reapinc. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Reviewed by A. W. Allen 


All writers, special and general, need 
inspirational hints, a background of 
facts, a knowledge of current trends and 
opinions. These “working tools” can only 
be made available by the steady reading 
of books and magazines. 

Much has been propounded about the 
technique of writing, little about the 
technique of reading. Professor Pitkin 
now comes to the rescue of those who 
cannot keep pace with the products of 
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the printing press, who realize their in- 
ability to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered. The book under 
review has been written specifically for 
those who are dissatisfied with the amount 
of published matter they find they can 
read. 

The art of reading solely to acquire 
information—the task that confronts the 
skilled writer—is susceptible of training 
and improvement. Results have shown 
that persistent self-drill in the Pitkin 
method for a month or so will effect 
marked improvement in speed and com- 
prehension. The professor stresses the 
need for developing a keen sense of dis- 
cernment in the mental selection of valu- 
able material during reading. He urges 
one to “read straight ahead,” marking 
the book or magazine as items of special 
interest or value are noted—for subse- 
quent study. 

The gist of his recommendations, how- 
ever, is found in the statement that 
“intelligent skimming” is hard, though 
immensely profitable. One is taught how 
to skim, efficiently; how to improve the 
“eye grasp”; how to cultivate the proper 
“word habits.” ‘The book contains many 
exercises, the novelty of which helps to 
make them interesting, as well as advice. 

Those who read “not wisely but too 
well”—and they comprise the great ma- 
jority—can easily achieve an enlarge- 
ment of mental horizon by a study of 
Professor Pitkin’s book, by an acceptance 
of his philosophies, and by putting his 
recommendations into practice. 


Juncte Gops. By Carl Von Hoffman. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1929. 

Reviewed by Gladys Verville 


Should you ask me what the story, 
What the plot upon the pages, 
I should tell you of Chiwahli. 








Of the old and wise Chiwahli, 
Of his life among the Lalas, 
And his grave dug by Kasandas. 


South of Congo, in Rhodesia, 
Bounded by Lake Tanganyika 

And Lakes Mweru and Nyassa, 
Ruled Chiwahli, chief of Lalas; 
Lived within his hut adobe, 

Sat beneath his thatched verandah, 
Wooed and won the maiden Kundah 
In the dark Irumi mountains; 
Speared the lion, Incalamo, 

Fared the tse-tse and the harte-beaste, 
Trampled Lukungwe, the serpent, 
Builded on the veldt m’pashi 

For the spirits of departed. 


Long and wisely ruled Chiwahli, 

°Til the coming of the white man: 
Bringing with him strange confusion 
In his customs and his clothing. 
Came the crimes of Mwana Lesa 
And the murder of Kosamu. 

Angry grew the witch Chituka, 
Beat upon his drum, the tom-tom, 
Gathered warriors,—and the white man 
Fled the evil eye of spirits 

And the laughing of hyenas. 


Fell the shadows on Nyassa, 

Rose the moon on Tanganyika; 

To the hunt stole Incalamo 

And the wild things of Irumi. 

But in thatched and silent shambas 
Slept the black-skinned men, the Lalas, 
People of the wise Chiwahli 

In the mountains of Rhodesia. 


Tue Earty Lire or Tuomas Harpy, 
1840-1891. By Florence Emily Hardy. 
Cloth. 315 pages. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 


“The Early Life of Thomas Hardy,” 
written by his wife, reveals the author of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” as a student 
of the Latin classics, a lover of music, 
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and a devotee of poetry. From Hardy’s 
notebooks, diaries, letters, and talks, Mrs. 
Hardy gleaned the information compiled 
in her book. She shows what a difficult 
time Hardy had choosing between archi- 
tecture and writing as a career. 

In his odd moments, when he was not 
busy with church designing, Hardy wrote 
poetry. This met with little success, and 
gradually he drifted into writing prose. 

His first novel, “Desperate Remedies,” 
was favorably received by the Athenaeum, 
but later was harshly criticized by the 
Spectator because they considered it too 
daring in content. 

His second book, “Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” was sent to Macmillan but, 
owing to their reply, he believed the firm 
did not wish to consider it, and asked them 
to return the manuscript. This was an 
unfortunate misunderstanding, as he 
learned afterwards that they would have 
published it later on. Throwing the 
manuscript into an old box with his 
poems, he wrote his friend, Miss Gifford, 
that he had decided to banish novel-writ- 
ing forever. She urged him to keep on 
trying, and his later work, “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” proved that she was 
instinctively correct in prodding him on. 

Hardy believed that “the whole secret 
of a living style and the difference be- 
tween it and a dead style, lies in not hav- 
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ing too much style—being—in fact, a 
little careless, or rather seeming to be, 
here and there.” He believed that it 
brought “wonderful life into the writing.” 

“Otherwise your style is like worn half- 
pence,” he said, “all the fresh images 
rounded off by rubbing, and no crispness 
or movement at all. 

“It is, of course, simply a carrying 
into prose the knowledge I have acquired 
in poetry—that inexact rhymes and 
rhythms now and then are far more pleas- 
ing than correct ones.” 

When Hardy was about forty years 
old, he was confined to his bed with a 
very painful and prolonged illness. He 
was compelled to lie with the lower part 
of his body higher than his head. Despite 
this inconvenience, he went on with his 
writing, often dictating to his wife. 
Upon his recovery he wrote the classic, 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 

“The Early Life of Thomas Hardy” 
abounds in allusions to the other famous 
writers who lived during Hardy’s time, 
including Carlyle, George Eliot, the 
Brownings, Oscar Wilde, Henry James, 
and many other writers mentioned in this 
book. “The Early Life of Thomas 
Hardy” makes interesting and absorbing 
reading. 


Vv. C.L. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 


to Tue Waiter (new or renewal). 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews received 


do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Books for One and All 


Anthologies 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1929 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien $2.50 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Lewis Melville and 
Reginald Hargreaves $3.00 


THE NEW AMERICAN CARAVAN 


A Yearbook of American Literature. 
Edited by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis 


Mumford, Paul Rosenfeld. $3.50 

STUDIES ON SIX PLAYS OF EUGENE 
O’NEILL 

By Alan D. Mickle $2.00 


THE BEST ENGLISH DETECTIVE 
STORIES OF 1928 


Edited by Father Ronald Kinox and 


H. Harrington $2.50 
Travel 
VISIT INDIA WITH ME 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji $3.00 
THE SEA DEVIL’S FO’C’SLE 
By Lowell Thomas $2.75 
IN COLDEST AFRICA 
By Carveth Wells $2.50 
Fiction 


FIELD OF HONOR 
Donn Byrne’s last book $2.50 


THE GALAXY 
By Susan Ertz $2.50 





THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
By J. B. Priestley $3.00 


BROADWAY INTERLUDE 
By Achmed Abdullah and Faith 


Baldwin $2.50 
Biographies 
EMERSON, THE WISEST AMERICAN 
By Phillips Russell $5.00 
THE MAN DICKENS 
By Edward Wagenknecht $4.00 
IBSEN, THE MASTER BUILDER 
By A. E. Zucker $3.50 
Miscellaneous 


MOROCCO BOUND: ADRIFT AMONG 
BOOKS 


By Edwin Valentine Mitchell $2.50 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOK 
By Henry Van Dyke $2.50 


MORROW’S ALMANACK FOR 1930 


Contributors include Don Marquis, 
Burton Raseoe, and James Branch 
Cabell $2.50 


For Children 
THE CHIEF OF THE HERD 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji $2.50 
THREE POINTS OF HONOR 

By Russell G. Carter $2.00 
AMERICAN FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 

By Rachel Field $3.00 


These titles, as well as any book mentioned 
in THE WRITER, can be obtained by 
mail, through this department. 


THE WRITER'S BOOK SHELF ‘wse,Heest sre Seve 




















“SUPREME AUTHORITY” 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur n highest 
praise of the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, Colleges, 
and Normal Schools give their hearty indorsement. 


All States that have adopted a large dictionary as 
standard have selected Webster's New International. 


The Schoo!lbooks of the Country adhere to the Merriam- 
Webster system of diacr tca marks. 


The Government Printing 
Office at Washington uses 
it as authority. 


Write for a sample page of the 
New Words, specimen of Reg- 
ular and India Papers, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Get The Best! 














Chuck the Bombast! 


Of make-believe, and get down to business. My 
Service increases sales and lessens labor. Send 
for circular, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. W HARTFORD, CONN. 








EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate ; minor errors corrected ; good 
paper and carbon copy. Usual rate, 50c per 
1000 words ; poems, 2c per line. 

JULIA WILSON 
1317 Bemis Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 














MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 
perienced Authers’ typist, 50c per 1600 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
128 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 50c a 
thousand words with carbon copy. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist 


46 Shepard Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Let us type your MANUSCRIPTS neatly and ac- 
curately. Prompt and efficient service. Reasonable 
rates. Write for information. 


Superior Typing Service 
$30 East Main St., Carlinville, Ti. 





Statement of the ownership and management of 
THE WRITER published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of 
publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, 
Bertha W. Smith; Names of Stockholders: V. C. 
Lincoln, B. W. Smith, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Known bondholders, etc., none. 
(Signed) Bertha W. Smith. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 10th day of Oct., 1929. Albert Buffum, 
Notary Public. 





The Writer’s 
Market Lists 


100 VERSE MARKETS 


An annotated ‘list of 100 markets grouped 
under General Periodicals, Special Period- 
icals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, and 
Special Awards; including address, and 
price of each magazine, kind of verse ac- 
cepted, and rate of payment. 20 cents. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 


A carefully compiled list containing infor- 
mation concerning subjects, prices, com- 
panies paying bonuses, and taboo words 
and phrases. 20 cents. 


“SHORT-SHORT STORY” MARKETS 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, 
and other information of special value to 
writers of this popular form. 20 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED MARKETS FOR 
ARTICLES 


Includes fields for articles on a great vari- 
ety of subjects; length; rate of payment ; 
whether on acceptance or publication. 20 
cents. 


Four Pamphlets for 65 Cents 


THE WRITER, Harvard 8q., Cambridge, Mass. 
E GREG: cc cscescreccss cents. Please send the 
following lists checked: 
1 | The Writer's List of 100 Verse Marketa. 
{ ] The Writer's List of Greeting Card 


Markets. 

{ ] The Writer's List of “Short-Short Story” 
Markets. 

{ ] The Writer's List of 100 Marketa for 
Articles. 
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LET MY STUDENTS TALK TO YOU! 


During the past two months (September and October) I have helped my stu- 
dents, most of whom are beginners, write and place twenty-eight manuscripts! But 
some of you, interested in writing successful fiction, have hesitated to write me be- 
cause you questioned my competence and sincerity and interest in helping you. 


If that is your reason for not writing me, it can be removed. Just let my stu- 
dents talk to you. I have asked several of them to write out unbiased accounts of 
their work with me. Some of these accounts tell of first sales; some of increasing 
sales and reaching better markets; one tells of a first sale to Pictorial Review for 
$600; another tells of the launching of the author as a novelist with two published 
books. Of course, the best way to learn what I can do for you is to send me a manu- 
script for criticism. This will cost you $5 if the story is under 5,000 words, $10 if 
it is between 5,000 and 10,000 words. 


Help of the kind I give brings a growing list of sales for my authors. Collier’s— 
Western Outlaws—Harpers Bazaar—All Story—Mentor—Detective Fiction—working to- 
gether, we reach the entire range of magazines. 


If you can convince me of your sincere desire to work with me, I will send you one or 
two of the confidential student reports to examine and return to me. You will be charged 
only the postage. Just write me frankly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, ete.; former Fiction Editor of Collier's; 
Author of Narrative Technique. 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 














A Practical Course in Literary Psychology 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


This is the only text which explains fully the 
successful methods evolved by Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin of Columbia University. A practical and 
complete course of instruction in literary psychology 
and plot making, telling how to get good story ideas 
and make them into strong plots. 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
I enclose $2.50 


Please send me Thomas Uzzell’s NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 
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Solving Y our Christmas Gift Problems 





SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 





No. 1-W 


THE WRITER 
Golden Book 


All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 2-W 


THE WRITER cncccccscssss- $3. 
McCall’s 
Cosmopolitan 





All (3) 
One Year 
$5.60 





No. 3-W 
THE WRITER 
Collier’s 
Woman’s Home Companion 





All (3) 
One Year 
$5.00 








All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 4-W 
THE WRITER 
No. 5-W 
THE WRITER 
Good Housekeeping 
Collier’s 





All (3) 
One Year 
$6.25 











All (4) 
One Year 
$6.25 





American Boy 
THE WRITER, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ 


Address 


Please mark X in box below. 


{] New {] Renewal {] Renewal, but expired 
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No. 6-W 
THE WRITER , 
McCall’s { 
American 2.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 


Your Choice of Any One (1) of the 
Following Magazines 
and 


THE WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) 
Both for One (1) Year 


7W—American Boy 
8W—American Magazine 


9W—Books (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune Weekly) 


. 10OW—Atlantic Monthly 
. 11W—Century 
. 12W—Christian Herald 
. 13W—Collier’s 
. 14W—Cosmopolitan 
. 1SW—Etude (For Music Lovers)... 
. 16W—Good Housekeeping 
Jo. 17W—McCall’s 
Jo. 18W—McClure’s Magazine 
. 19W—Pictorial Review 
. 20W—Radio News 
Jo. 21W—Review of Reviews 
Yo. 22W—Screenland 
. 23W—Scientific American 
. 24W—Smart Set 
. 25W—Woman’s Home Companion... 
lo. 26W—World’s Work 
. 27W—Youth’s Companion 
Jo. 283W—House Beautiful 



































PLEASE NOTE 


Extra Postage to be added on Canadian and 
Foreign Subscriptions. Rates submitted on re- 
quest. 


Please write us for combination price on any 
other magazines in which you are interested. 


Include detailed instructions if magazines are 
to be sent as Gift Subscriptions to different 
addresses. 
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